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THE HASTINGS BIBLE DICTIONARY. 1 

It is the editor's obvious intention that in the criticism of the 
Hebrew text, as in other things, the Dictionary shall represent the 
actual state of learning. The attainment of this end is very difficult. 
Many articles are necessarily committed to specialists in other depart- 
ments, whose acquaintance with Old Testament criticism and exegesis 
is limited, and whose attitude toward the Massoretic text is not the 
same as that of the editor. The great inequality which results could 
be removed only by a more thorough editorial revision than seems to 
have been attempted. Thus in many of the geographical articles 
material variations in the tradition of the name are unrecorded, and 
conjectures which, either from their intrinsic probability or their exten- 
sive currency, we should expect to find in a work on this scale are 
ignored. Thus, under Acco it is not noted that the name is read not 
only in Judg. i 131, but by codd. of the LXX in Josh. 19:30, and 
by many scholars after Reland's conjecture in Mic. 1: 10. Similarly — 
to take examples almost at random — under Adam (city) 1 Kings 
7 : 46 should be mentioned ; as several scholars independently have 
seen, " the clay ground " between Succoth and Zarethan but slightly dis- 
guises the name of the city. Under Arumah (Judg. 9:41) no reference 
is made to vs. 31 ; under Edom no mention of Judg. 1 : 36 (the boundary 
of the Edomites, LXX) ; under Amalekites none of Judg. 1: 16 (asso- 
ciation of the Kenites with A., Greek codd.), while the corrupt text of 
Judg. 5: 14 and 12: 15 is used without a word of caution for most pre- 
carious historical construction. Similar omissions are many, and they 
seriously impair the value of the Dictionary ; for where else should the 
pertinent results of generations of patient labor on the Old Testament 
be brought together and put to use, if not in such a work ? As an 
instance of entire confusion about the nature of the critical problem, 
the article on Bay Tree may be cited. It is but just to add that many 
of the articles are entirely satisfactory in this respect. 

'A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents 
(including the Biblical Theology). Edited by J. Hastings, assisted by J. A. Selbie. 
Vol. I, A-Feasts. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark ; New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1898. Pp.864. Cloth, $6 ; half morocco, $8, per volume. (To be completed in four 
volumes.) 
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The article on the Armenian Versions (Conybeare) is disappoint- 
ingly meager. The question what type of LXX text is represented by 
the Armenian is not touched, except as the author expresses his 
opinion that the translators and revisers used codices with marginal 
apparatus ("hexaplar "). That on the Egyptian Versions (Forbes 
Robinson) is much more satisfactory, though more complete for the 
New Testament than for the Old ; on the short text of Job in Sahidic 
MSS., e. g., reference is made only to Ciasca, Hatch, and Burkitt. 

I regret to see Aaron's name twice, on p. 2, written "jliriK , as in 
three editions of Smith's Dictionary; MT. knows only an "pPlM • I n 
conclusion, it is not, perhaps, out of place to express the earnest wish 
that the etymologies of Aramaic proper names in the New Testament 
may be subjected to revision by a Semitic scholar ; such blunders as that 
Bartimasus is derived by some from "Arab, asamm, blind" (!) ought 
not to be perpetuated. For a future correction of this article I add a 

reference to Koheleth rabba 0""F! »"J!$"I • 

George F. Moore. 
Andover, Mass. 

The Hexateuch is well illustrated under the titles : Abraham, by H. 
E. Ryle ; Deuteronomy, also by Ryle ; Exodus and the Journey to Canaan, 
by J. Rendel Harris and A. T. Chapman ; and The Book of Exodus, by 
G. Harford-Battersby. These articles are all written from the point of 
view of modern critical scholarship. The documentary composition of 
the Hexateuch is assumed, and the familiar symbols, J, E, P, and D, are 
constantly used. The references to Driver's Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament are numerous, and the positions of that work are 
constantly reflected. The aim of the writers throughout has been to 
give facts rather than theories, to be constructive rather than destruc- 
tive, and thus to preserve and emphasize, as far as possible, the histor- 
ical element of the Hexateuch, while freely allowing, also, the ideal or 
legendary element. There is a sober conservatism in their treatment, 
and yet an unflinching recognition of the demands of scientific scholar- 
ship. — The article on Abraham (pp. 1 30-1 7^) is very comprehensive. 
It contains a sketch of Abraham's life according to the biblical narrative 
as a whole, and separate outlines according to J, E, and P ; notices of 
the chief difficulties arising from the narrative, i. e., the home of Abra- 
ham's people, the narrative in Gen., chap. 14, the promises to Abra- 
ham eight times repeated, and the sacrifice of Isaac ; and accounts of 
Abraham in the history of Israel, in Old Testament theology, in 
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New Testament theology, in Jewish tradition ; and finally the name 
"Abraham " is discussed. While a uniform literal historicity for the 
narrative cannot be accepted, the writer finds in Abraham the great 
leader of a racial movement, and one who left his mark upon his fel- 
low-tribesmen, not only by his superior gifts, but by the distinctive 
features of his religious life. The religion of Israel dates from Abra- 
ham, and not from Moses. The narrative of Abraham, however, is 
strongly colored by the teachings of the prophets. — In the article 
on Deuteronomy (pp. 5963-603^) the material of Driver's Old Testa- 
ment Introduction and Commentary on Deuteronomy is freely used, and 
an admirable scientific account of the book is given under the topics, 
name, contents, unity, language and style, and date and author- 
ship. — In the article Exodus and the Journey to Canaan (pp. 802^- 
806a, with a map) it is held that exploration and discovery, while fur- 
nishing biblical illustration, have not wholly confirmed the biblical 
account of the exodus. A newly discovered inscription shows that, at 
the time of the exodus, Israelites were already in Palestine, and hence 
the migration then was partial and not national. The biblical stations, 
however, present a conventional itinerary and are, therefore, suscept- 
ible of identification and verification, apart from the history in which 
they are imbedded. In giving the route from Kadesh to the Jordan, 
the writers depart quite a little from the ordinary hypothesis, and their 
results will probably call for discussion. They favor the compassing 
of Edom on its west and north borders, instead of, as is usual, its east 
border. — The article on The Book of Exodus (pp. 8o63-i \b) treats the 
book in three parts : 1 — 13:16 513: 17 — 18 : 27 ; chaps. 19-40. Special 
attention is paid to the critical analysis, and the parallels and contrasts 
between the narratives of J, E, and P in a very clear manner are given. 
The writer is especially suggestive in a concluding survey, where he 
gives the leading ideas and shows the religious value of Exodus. 

Edward L. Curtis. 
Yale University. 

In view of the multitude of difficult questions involved and the limi- 
tations of space, Francis Brown has treated the Books of Chronicles 
with a thoroughness which is as surprising as it is admirable. Three 
of the nine pages devoted to the article contain detailed lists of 
the chief linguistic peculiarities of the chronicler and of the parallels 
to his narrative. If the general Bible student is appalled by the 
mass of technical data, he at least has the assurance that the conclu- 
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sions which are deduced from them, and which are plainly and fairly 
presented, rest on broad and sure foundations. 

The first half of the third century B. C. is accepted as the probable 
date at which the work was composed. The extreme freedom with 
which the chronicler reads the ideas and institutions of his own into 
earlier periods is clearly illustrated. Whether or not his narrative adds 
any new historical facts to those presented by Samuel and Kings is 
left an open question, to which no absolute answer can be given. The 
chief value of his work is the indirect light which his writings shed 
upon his own time. Although his pictures of the earlier history of his 
race were far from exact, it would be most unjust to call the chronicler 
a falsifier. He shows himself, on the contrary, a man of great sin- 
cerity and moral earnestness. His habits and convictions, the result 
of inheritance and of training, determined his mode of writing his- 
tory. 

Unfortunately, in the article on the Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, by L. W. Batten, many questions, fundamental to the right 
interpretation and use of these historical sources, have been ignored. 
Respecting their critical analysis there has been, until within the last 
two or three years, practical agreement among scholars. These cur- 
rent conclusions are concisely and well presented ; but, as the editor 
states in a note, the present article was in type before the recent works 
of Kosters, Van Hoonacker, and Torrey appeared, which contest many 
of the positions which it takes for granted. Ezra-Nehemiah has sud- 
denly become a storm center for discussion and study. It is being 
asked in all earnestness whether or not there was a general return in 
536 B. C, whether Ezra preceded or followed Nehemiah, and whether 
Ezra actually lived or is merely the creation of the chronicler. The 
answers to these questions depend primarily upon the analysis and 
reconstruction of the books under consideration. While some of the 
conclusions presented by Professor Batten will stand, others certainly 
must be fundamentally modified. 

Charles Foster Kent. 

Brown University. 

The articles which deal directly with the Psalter are few. Under 
most of the heads where one hopes to find something one is disap- 
pointed by being told, "See Psalms." The little that one does find, 
however, is good and up to date. — F. H. Woods, in the article 
Acrostic, enumerates and describes the alphabetic psalms, and points 
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out the significance of this form in the determination of the primitive 
text and of the age of these poems. It is hard to understand why he 
should pronounce Ps. 25 "comparatively early," or why he should 
doubt that Nahum, chap. 1, was originally an acrostic. — J. A. Selbie, 
in the article Asaph, takes the view that Asaph was the eponym of a 
guild of singers that before the exile furnished the music of the tem- 
ple. After the exile this guild came to be regarded as Levitical, and 
in P (Ex. 6: 24) Abi-Asaph is made one of the sons of Korah. The title 
"to Asaph," in Pss. 50 and 73-83, means only that these psalms once 
belonged to the hymn-book of the Asaphite choir. — H. A. White, in 
the article David, holds that the titles assigning seventy-three of the 
psalms to David are untrustworthy. David was a poet, and may have 
composed some religious songs, but his low moral character and crude 
religious ideas make it difficult to think of him as the author of some 
of the most spiritual products of the Old Testament religion. The list 
of psalms which Ewald assigns to David, White regards as too large, 
but he does not state which he thinks are genuinely Davidic. — In lack 
of direct discussions, I have been curious to see how far other articles 
of a more general character on criticism and biblical theology would 
take account of the Psalter. I have been surprised to find that they 
almost entirely ignore it. The article Amen, by J. Massie, fails to 
treat of its usage. The article Atonement, by J. O. F. Murray, neglects 
the subjective side of this doctrine as exhibited in the Psalms. A. 
Stewart, in the article Bible, gives an elaborate discussion of the pen- 
tateuchal criticism, but on the Psalter remarks merely: "The Psalms 
belong probably to most of these periods, including even the Macca- 
bsean (168-165), but chiefly to the latter ones." Which psalms, how- 
ever, belong to which period he does not even suggest. The same 
lack characterizes the articles on Congregation, Conscience, Conversion, 
Covenant, Doubt, Eschatology, and Faith. A notable exception is the 
article on Ethics, by T. B. Strong, which gives a really thorough study 
of the teaching of the Psalter. 

All this shows merely how few men have reached independent con- 
clusions in regard to the criticism of the Psalms. Authors are afraid to 
use the Psalms for historical or for biblical-theological purposes, because 
they have no positive opinion where to place them chronologically. 
Psalter criticism must be carried farther before this rich fund of reli- 
gious thought can be utilized properly. The subjective guesses of 
critics at the age of Psalms on the basis of biblical -theological theories 
are worthless. What we need is a thoroughgoing philological and 
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historical investigation that shall enable us to arrange the Psalms in 
their true chronological sequence. To the supply of this need the new 
Bible Dictionary seems likely to contribute little. 

Lewis B. Paton. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 



The volume contains eight articles relating to the prophets and the 
prophetic books. These are Ahijah and Azariah, by Newport J. D. 
White; Elijah and Elisha, by James Strachan ; Amos, by John Taylor ; 
Daniel and Book of Daniel, by Edward L. Curtis ; and Ezekiel, by 
John Skinner. The articles on Amos and Ezekiel relate both to the 
prophet and his book. 

In the four first articles the biblical account is closely followed. 
Elijah and Elisha are treated as historical characters, and the story of 
their lives is taken to be true history. Even the reality of their mira- 
cles is allowed. Critical evidence is, indeed, cited on some points, 
but the reader is left to draw his own conclusions in regard to what 
is proved by it. — In the articles on Daniel and his book, by Professor 
Curtis, the modern critical views have a larger place. It is held to be 
doubtful whether the prophet can be considered to be a historical char- 
acter. The book is considered to be a unity, and is assigned to the Macca- 
bsan period, but is, nevertheless, deemed to be worthy of a place in 
the sacred canon. The interpretation of the book is ably discussed. — 
Professor Skinner's article on Ezekiel gives an excellent account of 
the life and work of the prophet, but claims that it is doubtful how much 
history the book contains, since it is so difficult to separate between that 
which was real and that which was simply imagined by the prophet, 
in the accounts contained in the work. Chaps. 40-48 are the most 
important element of the book, containing a picture of the kingdom of 
God in its final state. The prophet's relation to the Pentateuch legis- 
lation is not discussed, but it is admitted that he seems to occupy a 
position between D and P. 

On the whole, the work of the articles is scholarly and well done. 

Sylvester Burnham. 
Colgate University. 

The liberal proportion of space in this dictionary to be given to 
Assyriology, as evidenced in this volume, justifies its publication, if 
nothing else does. For the contribution of this new science to the 
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knowledge of the Old Testament is simply indispensable to any proper 
understanding of Old Testament chronology, history, and literature. 
One might almost say that too liberal treatment has been accorded, 
when it is seen that the articles on Assyria and Babylonia fill 
respectively twenty-eight and thirty-three columns, while those on 
the Bible and the Apocrypha are limited respectively to twenty-eight 
and twenty-six columns. The larger part of this Assyriological material 
is furnished by scholars who may be said to champion the conservative 
side in Old Testament criticism. Sayce and Hommel are the chief 
contributors, and their work, while it is characterized by undoubted 
scholarship and fulness of knowledge, is also injured by bold assertions 
on topics which are still in dispute, and reiterations of positions which 
have been often called in question. — Other contributors are O. C. 
Whitehouse, who writes too much under the influence of Schrader's 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, of which he is the trans- 
lator ; Ira M. Price, whose informing article on the Accadians is marred by 
the addition of the only editorial note of contradiction in the volume — 
which seems to us to be in poor taste and of doubtful judgment ; H. E. 
Ryle, who writes on topics connected with the early chapters of Gene- 
sis with admirable balance and caution of statement ; and Theophilus 
G. Pinches, the well-known scholar of the British Museum. — Many 
articles beside those concerned directly with Assyriology employ its 
results for illustration and argument. The most satisfactory examples 
of such are those on the Fall and Cosmogony. In some cases the cor- 
recting and informing service which might have been performed by 
Assyriology is wanting. Among such articles may be mentioned those 
on Crete, Cross, and Damascus. It is evident that the editor has not 
cared to correct manifest disagreements and contradictions between 
writers on this subject, except in the unfortunate instance alluded to 
above. This may be a wise policy, though in a popular Bible diction- 
ary it is questionable. It certainly illustrates the important fact that 
the last word of Assyriology upon many of these questions has not 
yet been spoken. The most patent example is seen in the chrono- 
logical schemes, and in special chronological data furnished by the 
several writers. Bible students who have access only to this book will 
have some difficulty in forming a consistent Old Testament chronology 
from the differing conclusions offered with equal confidence in the 
various articles. 

G. S. Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicago. 
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It is rarely that one finds a monograph so completely answering all 
requirements as the article on Egypt by Mr. Crum. The student who 
desires a compact survey of the civilization of the Nile valley will find 
it here, as it is not to be found anywhere else. This is saying a good 
deal for a history so complicated in its sources, and in which there are 
still so many problems unsolved. — In the account of the physical charac- 
teristics there is a lack of clearness which the word canon would have 
dispelled, for Egypt is a vast canon with its bottom covered with loam 
by the Nile inundations. Again, in the Old Empire it is not the 
case that the " nomes " were the basis of the judicial administration. 
But space will not permit the discussion of special questions. — 
The land of Kush is treated by Margoliouth. It is unfortunate 
that so good an Arabist should have been assigned a subject which he 
could hardly be expected to treat satisfactorily. He is fortunate in 
escaping as many mistakes as he has, but it is a pity that the reader 
should not be given the latest developments. The recent progress in 
the study of the language of Kush at Berlin is not even mentioned ! — 
The Art and Archeology, by Petrie, of course exhibit the proverbial 
acuteness of that archaeologist ; still it is plain that he is not on as 
familiar ground as the Nile valley. Indeed, it would seem that an 
account of Hebrew art which unquestioningly puts the tabernacle at 
the beginning of the national career needs some modification in the 
light of historico-literary criticism. Illustration would be a great help 
to these articles, and one looks in vain for a bibliography. — The 
article on the high priest's breast plate, by Kennedy, does not refer to 
the remarkably similar insignia worn by the Egyptian high priest. — 
G. E. Post writes on the Cedar. He entirely ignores the Egyptian 
material, and thinks the denudation of Lebanon began in David and 
Solomon's time (!), although coffins of cedar from Lebanon are com- 
mon in Egypt in the eleventh dynasty, far back in the third millen- 
nium B. C. — The article on Exodus, by Rendel Harris and A. T. 
Chapman, although the Egyptian material in it is taken at second 
hand, shows such judicious selection and use of sources that it is 
a trustworthy and useful guide. — In the article on Famine, by Wilson, 
no reference is made to the significant monumental material of which 
there is not a little. — Forbes Robinson has furnished an article on 
the Coptic Versions, which is a model of thoroughness. It is the 
best presentation of the subject in English. 

The Arabic orthography in the articles touching Egypt is in need 
of editorial revision, and the omission of all the sources of the illus- 
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trations given is a decided lack. To add the source of an illustration 
is fully as obligatory and just as useful as to add that of a quotation 
or borrowed fact. 

J. H. Breasted. 
The University of Chicago. 



The group of articles bearing upon the Apocrypha and Apocalyptic 
Literature, in so far as it is represented in the first volume, furnishes 
admirable illustrations of method and learning. It may be that there 
is an inclination to overestimate the influence of apocalyptic literature 
upon Christianity, but no one can read that literature without being con- 
vinced as to the truth of the general positions taken by the authors of 
these papers. — Professor Charles' distinction made between prophecy 
and apocalypse seems to be important and sound, although his state- 
ment that the Messianic hope is the genuinely Jewish element in the 
apocalypse may mean too much or too little. His two papers upon 
the Book of Enoch are admirable statements of the author's position. 
It is also worth noticing that, as we should suppose, the relation of 
apocalyptic to Pharisaism is properly emphasized. — The article of 
Porter upon the Apocrypha is an admirably critical presentation of the 
facts, and we shall look for his special introductions with interest. — 
Those upon the two books of Esdras, by Thackery, are good examples 
of what such introductions should be. 

Shailer Mathews. 

The University of Chicago. 

The perplexing problem of the chronology of the New Testament 
is well presented and discussed by C. H. Turner. The chronology of 
the life of Christ, in Turner's hands, comes out as follows : The birth 
in 7-6 B. C. ; the age of Jesus at the baptism thirty years more or less ; 
the baptism in 26 (27) A. D. ; the duration of the ministry between 
two and three years; the crucifixion in 29 A. D. It is admitted by 
him that these several points, taken singly, are weak, but he says they 
" become, when woven together, the strong and stable support of a 
consistent chronology." For the material of the problem, and for a 
thorough consideration of it, the article is highly praiseworthy ; and 
the conclusion reached is in some respects satisfactory. But it seems 
still uncertain what the length of the public ministry was, and whether 
there is sufficient reason to regard 29 rather than 30 as the year of 
Jesus' death. Turner's presentation simply shows how insoluble the 
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problem is. Several uncertainties do not make a certainty, no matter 
how tightly they may be "woven together." There are other hypoth- 
eses of the dates which are just as " strong and stable" as the one he 
advocates. It is impossible for scholars to agree whether the public 
ministry was one, two, or three years long ; and we are scarcely any 
nearer agreement now than before. The data are capable of different 
explanations and combinations. 

The chronology of the apostolic age is arranged by Turner as 
follows : The conversion of Paul in 35 or 36 A. D. ; his first visit to 
Jerusalem in 38 A. D. ; the death of Herod in 44 A. D. ; Paul's second 
visit to Jerusalem in 46 (45) A. D. ; the first missionary journey in 
47—48 A. D. ; the council of Jerusalem in 49 A. D. ; the second mis- 
sionary journey in 49-52 A. D. ; the third missionary journey in 52—55 
A. D. ; the date of Festus' arrival in Judea "seems to be established" 
as 58 A. D. ; and the termination of Paul's first imprisonment in 61 
A. D. The discussion is not carried beyond this point. This is 
ground which has been freshly traversed by many scholars in the past 
few years. Turner has followed the discussion, but has ultimately 
gone a way of his own. It may be a necessity, at any rate it is unfor- 
tunate, to have one more chronological scheme added to the already 
long list. Nor does the scheme here proposed command assent. It 
may be as good as others, it is not obviously better. Undoubtedly 
there are ways in which an earlier scheme of dates than the current 
one would relieve difficulties in the apostolic age. And the readi- 
ness of scholars to change from traditional positions, where the 
reasons are good, has been recently demonstrated in the adoption 
of the South-Galatian hypothesis by many American and English 
scholars. At the same time, there does not seem to be at present any 
general tendency to move in the direction of the newly advocated 
chronologies. 

It must then be said that, although this article is the best brief 
treatment of the subject thus far published, and while it ably pre- 
sents the data at hand, and arrives at some conclusions (presented 
with unexpected confidence), yet it cannot be considered as settling 
the time problems of the life of Christ and the apostolic age. This 
is not because the writer has failed in his effort, but because a con- 
clusive determination of the New Testament chronology is at present 
impossible. 

C. W. Votaw. 
The University of Chicago. 
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In the article on the Acts of the Apostles, by A. C. Headlam, the 
solution of Westcott and Hort as to text is held to be more probable 
than that of Blass. Luke is the' author, although there is no decisive 
evidence for Lukan authorship earlier than Irenaeus. The Acts is the 
" sole remaining work which deals with the beginnings of church his- 
tory." It is an artistic whole. Christianity is depicted as a polity or 
society whose external growth interests the author more than the 
internal history. Rome is represented as on the whole favorable, 
Judaism as unfavorable, to Christianity, but there is no hint of an 
apologetic intention in the narration. The situation of the early com- 
munity differs from that in which the author lived (Acts was written 
most probably after 70), and the description is not likely the result of 
the historical imagination of the writer. The speeches, though they 
are written in the author's style and may have some details due to 
him, are nevertheless quite authentic. There appears to be a differ- 
ence in style between the earlier and later chapters, but the author of 
the " we " sections is the author of the Acts. He was personally 
acquainted with eyewitnesses throughout and may very probably have 
had one or more written documents. Theories as to sources have 
been made " by a number of scholars, mostly of inferior rank, who do 
not seem to have attained any success " (Sorof, Feine, Spitta, Van 
Manen, Clemen, Jungst are cited), and the method even of B. Weiss 
and Hilgenfeld is, for the most part, absolutely arbitrary. The article 
is clear, cautious, conservative, but confessedly controversial. It is 
not so much a balanced statement of the whole truth as a case for the 
defendant. Hence its meagerness spite its excellence. The article 
has one great defect. Inasmuch as it presupposes no differences, 
theological or historical, between Acts and its sources, it should have 
treated the section on " Sources " less summarily, not to say cavalierly. 

Union Theological Seminary. J. E. Frame. 

The two articles on the Corinthian Epistles are by A. Robertson, 
who struggles with an embarrassing mass of material. Space might 
have been saved for more important matter . by omitting the elaborate 
analysis of the first epistle, which occupies threeucolumns. Principal 
Robertson fails to bring out the incompleteness of the historical con- 
nection with the Acts. He places the date of the epistle in 57, as 
against Ramsay and Clemen. He maintains a distinct Christ-party, on 
which he asserts that 2 Cor. 10 : 7 "lets in a flood of light." This we 
cannot see. The connection of the Christ-party (supposing that there 
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was any distinct party of that name) with the Judaizers of 2 Corinthians 
is little better than a speculation. He slurs over baptism for the 
dead. He holds that 11:27,29 involves Paul's belief that the body 
of Christ is eaten. While justly characterizing the epistle as reflecting 
the corporate life of the church, he does not lay stress on the corporate 
union of believers with Christ as its very keynote, and on the breaking 
of this union as the essence of all the abuses which it assails. The 
statement that expediency is the keynote of the ethics of the epistle is 
open to criticism, as is the assertion that these two letters are " the 
most pastoral of the epistles." There is no mention of Paul's views 
of marriage as affected by the expectation of the parousia. The 
delivering unto Satan is evaded. The remarks on the indications of 
church organization furnished by the epistle are sound. He holds 
that the words of institution of the Lord's Supper are inserted from 
Luke. On the literature he does full justice to Schmiedel, but notes 
Stanley's Corinthians as among the best modern works (!). He refers 
to Ellicott's English Commentary with high praise, but does not men- 
tion his excellent commentary on the Greek text, and barely notices 
Heinrici's Meyer (1896), which belongs in the very front rank. The 
article on the second epistle is mainly devoted to the complicated his- 
torical " situation." Rightly, as we think, he holds that 2 : 5-1 1 can- 
not be referred to the offender of 1 Cor. 5:1. Not rightly, in our 
judgment, he denies the second, intermediate visit. He decides, 
though hesitatingly, against the separation of chaps. 10-13 from the 
remainder of the epistle. This, however, is still an open question. 

The article on Colossians, by J. O. F. Murray, is brief and calls for 
no special remark. He is not decisive in stating his opinion as to the 
Pauline authorship, though we infer that he regards the epistle as 
Paul's. He fixes the composition of the three Asiatic epistles at Rome. 
He says nothing of the peculiar vocabulary of the epistle, and holds 
with Dr. Hort as to the unsatisfactory state of the text. He is not 
satisfactory on the nature of the Colossian heresy. 

Walter Lock's article on Ephesians is a capital piece of work, and 
by far the best of the four. He holds the Pauline authorship and the 
composition at Rome, dismisses Holtzmann's theory as fanciful, and 
follows Hort and Lightfoot in identifying the letter with that men- 
tioned in Col. 4:16. In his summary of the important doctrinal 
points he does not allude to the peculiar emphasis of the epistle on 
the Holy Spirit. Marvin R. Vincent. 

Union Theological Seminary. 
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In this volume the book of Revelation is not directly treated, but 
there are several articles bearing indirectly on the subject. Charles, 
who has done such excellent work on the apocalypses of Enoch and 
Baruch, gives us in the article on Apocalyptic Literature an excellent 
statement of the origin of this branch of Jewish literature, and accu- 
rately distinguishes it from prophecy. Most of what he says of the 
nature and purpose of the apocalypse would apply as well to the New 
Testament book of Revelation as to any other apocalypse. Whatever 
may be thought of the theory, now held by many scholars, that parts 
of Revelation are of Jewish origin, no one will deny that it had its 
birth among Jewish Christians. Charles' statement that an apoca- 
lypse "presented a Semitic philosophy of history" is, therefore, as apt 
a description of Revelation as of any other. One is surprised, how- 
ever, that Charles, in giving a list of the "chief apocalyptic writings 
which will be treated in this dictionary," omits both Daniel and Reve- 
lation. Perhaps it seemed to him too much like putting canonical 
books into the same sack with uncanonical, but it is a pity, in such a 
matter, to sacrifice completeness of statement. It is difficult to see 
how the truth could have hurt anyone. 

Of particular subjects in Revelation there are one or two points 
which deserve notice. In his admirable article on Alpha and Omega 
Charles concludes that it is a " Greek rendering of a corresponding 
Hebrew expression." This is not out of harmony with the view of 
Briggs, that this phrase originally occurred only in the apocalypse of 
the Trumpets, which was written in Hebrew. 

Gwatkin, under the head of Angels of the Seven Churches, pre- 
sents the arguments for and against the supposition that they were 
bishops. His conclusion that they are "best regarded as personifica- 
tions of their churches " is in harmony with the opinion of Lightfoot, 
Thayer, and others, and is, no doubt, correct. 

George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



The Dictionary professes to include the biblical theology, but of 
biblical theology, in the accepted sense of the term, there is little 
trace. That department deals with the teachings of individual books, 
or authors, whereas the only theological articles in the Dictionary are 
on certain theological terms or subjects in the Old Testament or the 
New Testament as collections. The article on Atonement, e. g., treats 
the teaching of the New Testament in regard to this matter as a whole. 
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This is a defect, not only of title, but of subject-matter, since, as a 
matter of fact, there is not one, but several ideas of atonement in the 
New Testament. 

However, we can gather some material to show the general charac- 
ter of the Dictionary in this department. Since biblical theology pro- 
fesses to give the teaching of the different authors, it has to discuss 
questions of authorship. What has this dictionary to say about these, 
and especially as they affect the progress and development of theologi- 
cal thought in the New Testament ? 

One noticeable fact about English biblical scholarship is that it 
has come to accept the main facts established by criticism in the Old 
Testament, but accepts it as a settled policy that none of the critical 
incursions into the domain of the New Testament are to be received. 
It is evident that this Bible Dictionary is to be constructed on this 
plan. The articles on Exodus, Deuteronomy, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, are frankly critical, while those on 
Acts, Ephesians, Colossians, are equally uncritical. 

There are three articles in this first volume which deal with dis- 
puted books in the New Testament canon. Of these, the one on Acts 
is not entirely satisfactory. The Lukan authorship may be taken for 
granted, but it is not a matter of prime importance. The verisimili- 
tude of the discourses in the first nine chapters is rightly accepted, and 
is a matter of vital importance. It is the only representation in the 
New Testament of the early teaching of the Twelve. But the more 
essential matter of the relation of Paul to the Twelve is fatally marred 
by the omission of important facts. Acts 21:17 quotes James as say- 
ing that there are myriads of believers among the Jews, and they are 
all zealots of the law. On the contrary, it is the fundamental assump- 
tion of the traditionalist that the Judaizing party was only a small 
fraction of the church at Jerusalem. Again, Gal. 2 : 1 1-13 represents 
Peter as deserting his liberal attitude with the coming of certain from 
James. But what reason could Peter have had for this, if these emis- 
saries represented only a miserable faction and not the church as a 
whole, or even if they represented the church, but not the Twelve or 
James ? And yet, here is an elaborate treatise on this matter which 
entirely ignores these prime facts. 

The articles on Colossians and Ephesians are obscured by like 
myopia. 

Turning to articles dealing directly with topics of biblical theology, 
we find that on Christology marked by serious obscuring of essential 
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facts. The fact ignored throughout this article, never once mentioned, 
is that the title Son of God is a Messianic title, which the Jews never 
understood as involving divine nature, but only the representative posi- 
tion of kings, prophets, and others, as standing for God, acting for him 
in their relations to other men. The article acknowledges that there 
is growth in the conception of the person of our Lord, but insists that 
the constant element is this divinity of origin and nature. Whereas, 
any true and adequate statement would have to include this historical 
origin of the title. Then, while the influence of Gentile thought in 
this evolution is admitted, the nature of this relation is not stated, and 
the short paragraph given to it is summed up with the statement that 
" contemporary Greek or oriental thought does little or nothing to 
elucidate the teaching of the New Testament about the Son of God." 
But why not give us the facts about the Logos doctrine in St. John, 
Colossians, and Hebrews, and let us judge for ourselves about their 
importance ? 

On the other hand, the articles on Eschatology, Angels, Ascension, 
Baptism for the Dead, Bible, Demon, Election, are fair examples of the 
historical method which is at the basis of biblical theology. Those 
on the Atonement and Faith are good examples of the systematic, as 
distinguished from the biblical, treatment of theological subjects. It 
would seem as if the latter were the only treatment of theological 
subjects proper to a biblical dictionary. 

E. P. Gould. 
St. George's Church, 
New York, N. Y. 



